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The present paper deals with the circumstances under 
which the right of self-government was acquired by the 
province of Canada. It is concerned chiefly with the 
period that elapsed between the presentation of Lord 
Durham's report, in which "responsible government" 
was recommended, and the passing of the Rebellion 
Losses Bill of 1849, whose sanction by Lord Elgin indicates 
the final and complete adoption of this principle. Special 
emphasis is laid upon the constitutional crisis that oc- 
curred under the administration of Sir Charles Metcalfe 
with a view to placing in its proper historical perspective 
the influence exercised by the colonial reform party in the 
evolution of the imperial system. It is the aim of the 
paper to show that the interpretation of the principle 
of responsible government now prevailing was not pres- 
ent in the minds of imperial statesmen at the time of the 
adoption of the Act of Union of 1840, commonly assigned 
as the date of the inception of self-government. The 
essay is based upon the papers of Lord Sydenham and 
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Lord Metcalfe, the collection of Baldwin pamphlets in the 
Toronto Public Library, certain official documents of the 
Canadian archives, and other original sources which the 
writer has had occasion to consult in preparing his biog- 
raphies of Baldwin, LaFontaine, and Hincks in the Makers 
of Canada Series. 1 

The essay as thus conceived, can profess to be nothing 
more than a contribution towards one part of a more 
general subject. The present era is critical in the history 
of the British Empire. The rapid growth of the greater 
colonies is bringing their relation to the mother country 
and the question of reconstruction of imperial relations 
into the foreground of public discussion. The time is 
opportune for the critical study of the theory and history 
of the political evolution of the colonial system. A com- 
plete investigation of responsible government should be 
conducted under three heads: (1) The history of its 
adoption; (2) the legal analysis of the relations thereby 
established; (3) a discussion of its present operation. 
Only the first of these divisions of the general subject 
is here treated. 

The popular form of the theory of colonial self-govern- 
ment is based, as Lord Stanley indicated to the House 
of Lords over half a century ago, 2 upon two highly con- 
tradictory propositions ; the first, that the British empire 
is a State, the second, that the colonies govern them- 
selves. To this popular conception of the theory involved 
is added the popular interpretation of colonial history 
to the effect that the leading statesmen of Great Britain 
on the advice of Lord Durham granted self-government 
to the colony of (United) Canada. A critical analysis 

1 Morang & Co., Toronto, 1907. 

2 Speech of Lord Stanley on the Canadian Question. London Times, June 19, 
1849. 
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conducted under the three divisions of the subject indi- 
cated above, and which may be said to represent the 
domains of history, law, and contemporary politics, will 
show that limitations must be introduced into these sim- 
ple propositions at every step. The history of the subject 
shows that it was the colonial rather than the imperial 
statesmen who truly apprehended and strenuously exacted 
the application of the principle of autonomy. Legal 
analysis establishes, in a formal sense, something very 
like a denial of colonial self-government; and a study of 
contemporary conditions — treaty relations, trade rela- 
tions, conflicts of jurisdictions and the exigencies of 
imperial defense — might well develop the fact that 
responsible government does not offer the last word on 
British colonial evolution. It is customary to regard 
the principle of autonomy as having served during the last 
fifty years as the corner stone of the imperial structure. 
No denial of this proposition is here intended. The 
object of this paper is merely to aid in formulating a 
more scientific analysis of the inter-imperial relations 
thus established than is customary in the commonplace 
discussion of militant politics. 

The subject here treated begins with the presentation 
of Lord Durham's report. But it is necessary to say a 
few words of the antecedent history. Canada was ceded 
to Great Britain by the treaty of 1763. For a year after 
the cession it remained under military rule. Civil gov- 
ernment was established by royal proclamation in 1764, 
and systematized by Act of Parliament ten years later. 
The Quebec Act of 1774 3 entrusted the government to a 
governor and legislative council. It declared it "inex- 
pedient to call an assembly." Not until the Constitu- 

3 14 Geo. III., c. 83. 
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tional Act of 1791 4 which separated Upper from Lower 
Canada was the principle of popular representation intro- 
duced. That statute established in each province a legis- 
lature of two houses, the lower house, or assembly, elected 
by the people; the upper, or legislative council, nomi- 
nated by the crown. To the governor general of Lower 
Canada and to the lieutenant governor of Upper Canada 
was adjoined an executive council. The tenure of office 
of the latter was entirely outside of the control of the 
legislature. This government lasted till 1841. Under 
it, serious discontent arose in each province. The assem- 
bly found itself without adequate financial control, a 
part of the revenue being raised by imperial statute and 
lying outside of its power. Under this system of appoint- 
ment there grew up government by a class. In Lower 
Canada, the governing class was largely British. This 
added racial antagonism to the bitterness of the class 
struggle. In Upper Canada the reservation of a large 
part of the public land for the Church of England con- 
stituted an increasing grievance. The influence of war, 
hard times, and political agitation embittered the situ- 
ation. The veiled republicanism of the colonial radical 
stiffened the neck of the ultra British tory. Agitation 
culminated in 1837 in armed revolt. There was a spirit- 
less attempt to capture Toronto, a stubborn fight of the 
French peasantry on the Richelieu, some random maraud- 
ing on the frontier, and the attempt at revolution by 
force of arms collapsed. But the insurrection bore 
fruit. The conscience of Downing Street was aroused. 
John Lambton, first Earl of Durham, was sent out as 
high commissioner and governor general of British 
North America. Meantime, the Constitution of Lower 

* 31 Geo. III., c. 31. 
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Canada was suspended (January, 1838) by Act of Par- 
liament. 

The matchless report presented by Lord Durham to 
the imperial government recommended the re-union of 
the two provinces with a view to terminating the racial 
contest by rendering certain an ultimate British pre- 
dominance ; it recommended also a change in the system 
of administration by the introduction of responsible gov- 
ernment. The precise form of the recommendations 
made in this connection deserve citation in detail. But it 
is of importance first to notice that the suggestion of the 
introduction of the principle of ministerial responsibility 
as a solution of colonial grievances was no new thing. In 
Lower Canada, indeed, this demand had formed no part 
of the programme of the reformers ; but in Upper Canada 
for more than a decade past the demand had been defi- 
nitely formulated and warmly espoused by the moderate 
wing of the reform party. This fact is amply evidenced 
by the text of the report itself which speaks of the demand 
for responsible government as the leading principle of 
the reform party. "The reformers of Upper Canada," 5 
said Lord Durham, "directed their exertions to obtain- 
ing such an alteration of the executive council as might 
have been obtained without any derangement of the 
constitutional balance of power. * * * It was upon 
this question of the responsibility of the executive 
council that the great struggle has been for a long time 
carried on between the official party and the reformers. 
* * * The views of the great body of the reformers appear 
to have been limited, according to their favorite expres- 
sion, to making the colonial constitution an exact trans- 
script of that of Great Britain, and they only desired 

6 Lord Durham's Report. (Methuen & Co., 1902, p. 107.) 
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that the crown should in Upper Canada, as at home, 
entrust the administration of affairs to men possessing 
the confidence of the assembly." 

The opinions of the reformers may be found still more 
explicitly stated by consulting the documentary history 
of the period preceding the rebellion. To this history 
only a casual reference is here possible. In 1829, a pub- 
lic meeting was held at Toronto (then York) to protest 
against the dismissal of Judge Willis. A petition 6 was 
sent to the king, reciting provincial grievances and ask- 
ing reforms. The eighth grievance recited is "the want 
of carrying into effect that rational and constitutional 
control over public functionaries, especially the advisers 
of your majesty's representative, which our fellow sub- 
jects in England enjoy in that happy country." The 
demand is made for "a legislative act to facilitate the 
mode in which the present constitutional responsibility 
of the advisers of the local government may be carried 
practically into effect." The Canadian Alliance Society 
of 1834 and the Constitutional Reform Society formed 
in July, 1836, had both demanded responsible govern- 
ment in set terms. The famous Seventh Report on 
Grievances presented to the assembly of Upper Canada 
in 1835 contained an explicit presentation of the need of 
responsible government." "One great excellence of the 
English constitution," said the report, 7 "consists in the 
limits it imposes on the will of a king by requiring respon- 
sible men to give effect to it. In Upper Canada no such 
responsibility can exist. The lieutenant governor and 
the British ministry hold in their hands the whole patron- 
age of the provinces : they hold the sole dominion of the 

6 The text is cited in the Seventh Report from the Select Committee of the 
House of Assembly of Upper Canada on Grievances. 

7 Report, p. xxvi. Printed by G. M. Reynolds, Toronto, 1835. 
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country and leave the representative branch of the legis- 
lature powerless and dependent." On the appointment 
of Sir F. B. Head as lieutenant governor, the reformers 
had endeavored to force from him a recognition of the 
principle of responsibility. On his refusal to give it, his 
three newly appointed ministers, of whom Robert Bald- 
win was one, resigned office. Baldwin, in writing of the 
event, says: 8 "I explained fully to his excellency my 
views of the constitution of the province and the change 
necessary in the practical administration of it, particu- 
larly as I considered the delay in adopting this change 
as the great and all absorbing grievance before which all 
others in my mind sank into insignificance." After the 
suppression of the rebellion and before the arrival of 
Lord Durham, the reformers of Toronto started a journal 
called The Examiner, edited by Francis Hincks, which 
bore the motto "Responsible Government," conspicu- 
ously printed on its front page. 

We may contrast with this the attitude of the British 
statesmen and their representatives. In regard to the 
demand of the petitioners in the matter of Willis, who 
had asked for a practical form of responsibility, the Hon. 
E. G. Stanley wrote evasively that " there would be great 
difficulty in arranging such a plan." 9 Lord Glenelg 
wrote in reference to the demands made in the Seventh 
Report on Grievances that the government of Upper 
Canada was responsible to his majesty and to Parlia- 
ment. 10 Sir Francis Head wrote a few months later 
(March 22, 1836) to the colonial secretary: "I became 
fully convinced that an attempt somewhere or other was 

8 Robert Baldwin to Peter Perry. (Cited by F. Taylor. British American, 
vol. iii, p. 72. 

» Letter of Stanley to W. W. Baldwin, April 24, 1829. 
10 Glenelg to Head, December 5, 1835. 
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making to promulgate an error which has long been art- 
fully circulated in this province, namely, that the execu- 
tive council was responsible to the people for the acts 
of the lieutenant governor. The object of this smooth 
faced insidious doctrine was at first to obtain for the coun- 
cil merely responsibility, and when that point was con- 
ceded, immediately to demand from the crown the power 
and patronage which has hitherto been invested in the 
lieutenant governor." Still more notable is the pro- 
nouncement of Lord John Russell in Parliament (May 16, 
1836) that the demand for an executive council respon- 
sible to the colonial house of assembly was "inconsist- 
ent with the relations of a colony and the mother coun- 
try" and that "it would be better to say at once, 'Let 
the two countries separate than for us to pretend to 
govern the colony afterwards. '-" 

Such was the position of the question at the time of Lord 
Durham's visit to Canada. It would be extremely inter- 
esting to know in detail exactly what communications 
passed between Lord Durham and the Upper Canadian 
reformers or what personal discussions were held during 
his brief visit to Toronto. There is here a link in the 
history of Lord Durham's report still to be supplied. 
It is possible that the manuscript collection of Durham 
papers recently acquired by the Canadian archives depart- 
ment may, upon investigation, throw light upon the 
matter. 11 It would be of extreme historical importance 
to discover whether Lord Durham's views were not based 
quite as much upon the practical outlook of the colo- 
nial reformers, enlightened by the evident object lesson 
of the past decade, as upon the theoretical liberalism 

11 Since writing the above, the writer is informed that among the papers in 
question is a formal argument in favor of responsible government presented to 
Lord Durham by Dr. W. Baldwin, father of Robert Baldwin. 
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of the English school represented by the high commis- 
sioner. 

The precise form of Lord Durham's suggestions for 
the reconstruction of the colonial system is seen in the 
following extracts. 

" Without a change in our system of government, the 
discontent which now prevails will spread and advance. 

* * * It is difficult to understand how any English 
statesman could have imagined that representative and 
irresponsible government could be successfully combined. 

* * * It has never been clearly explained what are the 
imperial interests which require this complete nullifi- 
cation of representative government. * * * To suppose 
that such a system could work well here implies a belief 
that the French Canadians have enjoyed representative 
institutions for half a century without acquiring any of 
the characteristics of a free people; that Englishmen 
renounce every political opinion and feeling when they 
enter a colony, or that the spirit of Anglo-Saxon is utterly 
changed and weakened among those who are transplanted 
across the Atlantic. 

" It needs no change in the principles of government, 
no invention of a new constitutional theory, to supply 
the remedy which would, in my opinion, completely 
remove political disorders. It needs but to follow out 
consistently the principles of the British constitution, 
and introduce into the government of these great colonies 
those wise provisions by which alone the working of the 
representative system can in any country be rendered 
harmonious and efficient. 

"The responsibility to the united legislature of all 
officers of the government, except the governor and his 
secretary, should be secured by every means known to the 
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British constitution. The governor * * * should be 
instructed that he must carry on his government by heads 
of departments, in whom the united legislature shall 
repose confidence ; and that he must look for no support 
from home in any contest with the legislature, except on 
points involving strictly imperial interests." 

Lord Durham, whose conception of the power entrusted 
to him was wider than the letter of his commission war- 
ranted, was recalled in 1838. His report was submitted 
to the queen under date of January 31, 1839. The gov- 
ernment decided to act upon it. Mr. Poulett Thompson, 
a merchant-prince of the Baltic trade, the president of 
the British board of trade and an economist of the Ric- 
ardian school, was sent out to Canada to effect the union 
of the provinces. On him was conferred, that he might 
better support the dignity of his office, the title of Lord 
Sydenham. 

Sydenham came to Canada in October, 1839. He 
caused resolutions in favor of the union of the Canadas 
to be adopted by the legislature of Upper Canada and 
the special council of the Lower province. In Upper 
Canada the reformers welcomed the measure. The tories 
of the family compact detested it, but it came with the 
official sanction of the imperial government, and they 
were hanged in the noose of their own loyalty. In Lower 
Canada, the French population were universally opposed 
to the measure. The constitution being in suspense there 
was no assembly in existence and their opposition was 
futile. The Act of Union was passed by the Imperial 
Parliament in 1840. It went into force by proclamation 
February 10, 1841. The first session of the first parliament 
ended on September 18, 1841. Lord Sydenham shortly 
before the close of the session had met with a severe 
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accident by a fall from his horse. Worn by his arduous 
labors, he failed to rally from the shock. He died within 
twenty-four hours of the close of the parliamentary session. 

Let us now consider the position in which the question 
of responsible government stood under this regime. 
Before the union Lord Sydenham published in the Upper 
Canada Gazette certain instructions he had received from 
the colonial secretary, Lord John Russell. These were 
subsequently held by the reformers to constitute a pledge 
of the introduction of responsible government. The 
bearing of the despatch is perhaps ambiguous, and can 
best be judged from the text: 12 

"You will understand and cause it to be generally 
known," ran the despatch, "that hereafter the tenure of 
colonial offices, held during her majesty's pleasure, will 
not be regarded as equivalent to a tenure during good 
behavior; but that not only will such officers be called 
upon to retire from the public service, as often as any 
sufficient motives of public policy may suggest the expe- 
diency of that measure, but that a change in the person 
of the governor will be considered as a sufficient reason 
for any alterations which his successor may deem it 
expedient to make in the list of public functionaries — 
subject, of course, to the future confirmation of the sov- 
ereign. These remarks do not extend to judicial offices, 
nor are they meant to apply to places which are alto- 
gether ministerial, and which do not devolve upon the 
holders of them duties in the right discharge of which 
the character and policy of the government are directly 
involved. They are intended rather to apply to the 
heads of departments than to persons serving as clerks 
or in similar capacities under them. " 

12 Despatch of Lord John Russell, October 18, 1839. 
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Such were the instructions given to Lord Sydenham. 
Of his personal views on colonial government and his 
theory of his own position, his correspondence affords 
ample evidence. He regarded himself, not as the merely 
nominal head of the public administration, such as is a 
colonial governor of a self-governing colony of today, but 
as the actual directing force of the government. He 
presumed it to be his mission to act as a pacificator 
to the troubled colony ; to stand above the rival parties 
and himself to conduct the executive government by 
the medium of a ministry representing the balanced inter- 
ests of opposing factions. The following extracts from 
his correspondence may serve here as illustrative of his 
attitude. In a private letter to England (December 12, 
1839) he writes : " I am not a bit afraid of the respon- 
sible government cry. * * * I have told the people that, 
as I cannot get rid of my responsibility to the home 
government, I will place no responsibility on the council; 
that they are a council for the governor to consult, but 
no more. And I have yet met with no 'responsible gov- 
ernment' man who was not satisfied with the doctrine. 
In fact, there is no other theory which has common sense. 
Either the governor is the sovereign, or the minister. If 
the first, he may have ministers, but he cannot be respon- 
sible to the government at home, and all colonial govern- 
ment becomes impossible. He must therefore be the 
minister, in which case he cannot be under the control 
of men in the colony." On the thirty-first of the same 
month he wrote in regard to the adoption of the union 
resolutions in the parliament of Upper Canada : 

" It has not been without trouble and a prodigious deal 
of management, in which my House of Commons' tactics 
stood me in good stead, for I wanted above all things to 
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avoid a dissolution. My ministers vote against me. So 
I govern through the opposition, who are truly 'her 
majesty's.' * * * My officers (ministers), though the best 
men, I believe, for their departments that can be found, 
were, unfortunately, many of them, unpopular from their 
previous conduct, and none of them sufficiently acquainted 
with the manner in which a government through parliament , 
should be conducted to render me any assistance in this 
matter. I had, therefore, to fight the whole battle my- 
self. * * * Whoever follows me now may, with manage- 
ment, keep everything quiet, and rule with comfort. * * * 
What I have seen, however, and had to do in the course 
of the last three weeks, strengthens my opinion of the 
absolute necessity of your sending out as my successor 
some one with House of Commons and ministerial habits, 
a person who will not shirk from work, and who will govern, 
as I do, himself. " 

The conception of the governor's position indicated 
was entirely contrary to the views of the Canadian re- 
formers. Lord Sydenham had appointed Robert Bald- 
win to a seat in the executive council (February 4, 1841). 
In accepting it, Baldwin wrote and published a letter to 
the governor general in which he said: "I distinctly 
avow that in accepting office I consider myself to have 
given a public pledge that I have a reasonably well 
grounded confidence that the government of my country 
is to be carried on in accordance with the principles of 
responsible government, which I have ever held." In 
the opinion of the reformers, Lord Sydenham's cabi- 
net, constructed as it was of men of opposing opinions, 
was formed in violation of what they now considered to 
be the accepted principle of colonial government. The 
difference of opinion thus created caused a standing dis- 
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pute between Sydenham and the reformers for the rest 
of his administration. On the meeting of parliament, 
Baldwin declared his inability to act in a ministry in 
which his political opponents were included. On the 
refusal of Lord Sydenham to reconstruct the ministry, 
Baldwin resigned. The governor referred to this as his 
"having got rid of" his solicitor general. A parliamen- 
tary wrangle on the principles of the Canadian govern- 
ment (June, 1841) ensued. Mr. Draper, the attorney 
general, denied the propositions of the reformers, claimed 
that the functions of the governor were of a "mixed char- 
acter," but when finally driven to bay admitted the prin- 
ciple of ministerial resignation on an adverse vote. 13 

The reform journals, French and English, cried out 
that responsible government was won. Meantime, the 
Draper government and Lord Sydenham endeavored to 
avoid all further discussion of the question of principle 
by instituting a programme of practical, useful legislation. 
The reformers dogged their footsteps with the cry of 
responsible government. Toward the close of the ses- 
sion (September 3, 1841), a series of resolutions were 
boldly forced upon the assembly by Baldwin and his 
colleagues. The resolutions, though modified by the 
influence of Lord Sydenham, who is said to have drafted 
their final form, were afterwards viewed by the reformers 
as a Magna Carta of their liberties. The resolutions in 
full appear in the journal of the assembly (vol. i, 1841). 
The most important one may be quoted : " That in order 
to preserve between the different branches of the pro- 
vincial parliament, that harmony which is essential to 
the peace, welfare, and good government of the province, 

13 No official reports of the speeches were made at this time. See speech of 
Mr. Draper as given in The Church, June 26, 1841. 
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the chief advisers of the representative of the sovereign, 
constituting a provincial administration under him, 
ought to be men possessed of the confidence of the rep- 
resentatives of the people, thus affording a guarantee, 
that the well understood wishes and interests of the people 
which our gracious sovereign has declared shall be the 
rule of the provincial government, will, on all occasions, 
be faithfully represented and advocated. " 

To Lord Sydenham succeeded Sir Charles Bagot. 
Bagot was a man well up in years, an aristocrat of the 
better school, courteous in his address, kindly in dispo- 
sition, and with an unaffected charm of manner which 
soon endeared him to those about him. His long experi- 
ence in the diplomatic service had taught him the value 
of conciliation. His lack of self assertive egotism dis- 
inclined him to play the part of a proconsul. At the 
time of his arrival in February, 1842, the matter of respon- 
sible government in Canada was still an open question. 
The September resolutions had affirmed it, but it had, 
as yet, had no practical application. Sir Charles deter- 
mined to accept the principle as the basis of his govern- 
ment. The Draper ministry, in despite of its policy of 
good works, lacked the saving grace of popular support. 
It was almost entirely without French Canadian adherents. 
Sir Charles accepted the resignation of Draper, and 
invited the reformers of the two sections of the province 
to form a ministry. At the head of it, he placed Robert 
Baldwin and Louis LaFontaine. The latter, a former 
supporter of Papineau, had stood aloof from the rebellion; 
after its failure he had rallied the French to a struggle for 
constitutional reform r and had entered into eager corre- 
spondence with Baldwin, Hincks, and the Upper Canada 
reformers. Resigning himself to the Act of the Union, 
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LaFontaine had urged patriots to seize hold of the prin- 
ciple of responsible government as the means of saving 
their national integrity, and stood now as the recognized 
leader of the French Canadian party of reform. 14 

The LaFontaine-Baldwin ministry, jointly English and 
French, entered office in September, 1842. Its inception 
marks the first acceptance of the system of dual control 
in Canada. It marks also the first recognition — not, 
however, a permanent one — of the principle of respon- 
sible government by a governor general of Canada. " Le 
grand principe de la responsabilite dans le gouverne- 
ment," said La Minerve of Montreal, "est done formel- 
lement et solonnellement reconnu par le representant de 
la couronne, et scelle de l'approbation de l'assemblee 
legislative. De cette epoque date une revolution, qui, 
pour etre vierge de sang et de carnage, n'en est que plus 
glorieuse. " 15 

The plaudits of La Minerve were, however, premature. 
During his brief tenure of office, Sir Charles Bagot con- 
fined himself strictly to the constitutional position of 
governor as now recognized. But his conduct met scant 
approbation at the hands of the home authorities. Sir 
Robert Peel's cabinet were under the standing delusion 
that reformer and rebel, French Canadian and traitor, 
were synonymous terms in Canadian politics. Respon- 
sible government in Canada meant to them the delivery 
of the country into the hands of those who would betray 
it. The correspondence of Sir Robert Peel bears ample 
witness to this. 16 "The Duke" (of Wellington) wrote 
Peel to Arbuthnot (October 18, 1842) "has been thunder- 

14 La Minerve, September 21, 1842. 

15 La Minerve. September 21, 1842. 

16 C. S. Parker: Sir Robert Peel from his Private Papers, vol. ii, chap, xiv 
(London, 1899). 
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struck by the news from Canada. Between ourselves, 
he considers what has happened 17 as likely to be fatal to 
the connection with England." To the colonial secre- 
tary, Lord Stanley, Peel wrote under date of October 21, 
1842: "Concurring in what you say of the mismanage- 
ment of the negotiation by Bagot, and fully sensible of 
the difficulty of defending his course in itself, I yet see 
such formidable obstacles to the disavowal of his policy, 
that I lean to the opinion that we must avow and adopt 
it." On the same day a letter to Mr. Arbuthnot says: 
" Whatever may have been done in Canada has been done 
on the undivided responsibility of Sir Charles Bagot." 
Four days later, the prime minister wrote to Wellington 
that for the time being the government must acquiesce 
in the present status of affairs ; but added, " It will remain 
to be considered afterwards what is to be done with Sir 
Charles Bagot and his measures. " 

There is no doubt that, with such a cabinet behind 
them, the private despatches of Lord Stanley to the gov- 
ernor general became sharply censorious. The text of 
this private correspondence does not appear to be avail- 
able nor do the Canadian archives, as far as is known, con- 
tain any copies of it. But the current history of the day 
is full of allusions to the obvious fact of the anxiety and 
distress of Sir Charles Bagot occasioned thereby. Francis 
Hincks in his Reminiscences does not hesitate to assert 
that Stanley was determined to overthrow the system 
of responsible government and to repudiate as soon as 
possible the step taken by the Canadian governor general. 
This may be unproven, but it is at any rate consistent 
with the views expressed in the House of Lords by Stanley 
as late as 1849 during the debates arising out of the Rebel- 

" The formation of the LaFontaine-Baldwin ministry. 
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lion Losses Act passed by the Canadian parliament. On 
that occasion, Lord Stanley said: "If the principle is 
laid down that the prime minister of that colony (Canada) 
is to advise the governor on every occasion, and that 
his advice is to be explicitly followed — that he must be 
a man having the control of a majority of the local house 
of assembly, that he is to advise the governor on all ques- 
tions including the appointment of members to fill that 
other branch of the legislature, the legislative council, the 
result is that the general government — aye, the crown 
itself, is constituted of one man who has, for the time 
being, the majority of the house of assembly." 18 

The opportunity, if such Lord Stanley sought, to 
renounce the policy in regard to responsible government 
adopted by Sir Charles Bagot, soon presented itself. 
Bagot like his predecessor succumbed to the arduous 
cares of his office, and died in Kingston in May, 1843. 
His successor, Sir Charles Metcalfe, was a man of dif- 
ferent mold. He possessed in an eminent degree a self 
assertive and independent character which would have 
made it difficult for him in any case to effect the self 
effacement of a constitutional governor. His experience 
as governor of Jamaica, and interim governor general of 
India (1834-36) had scarcely fitted him to adopt the less 
autocratic role of governor general of Canada. His for- 
mal instructions from Lord Stanley 19 were, it is true, 
identical with those given to Sydenham and Bagot. 
But it is altogether probable that in the private con- 
versation which he held with the colonial secretary before 
his departure for Canada, he received assurance that he 
was not expected to subordinate his position to that of 
his Canadian ministry. 

18 Speech of Lord Stanley, June 13, 1849. 

19 See Report of Canadian Archives, 1906. 
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Metcalfe, therefore, came to Canada with honest inten- 
tions and a conscientious desire to do his duty, but with 
a large sense of the position and powers he was to enjoy. 
Like Sydenham, he viewed himself as called upon to 
modify and indeed to control the play of party strife, 
to harmonize the animosities of rival factions, and to 
guide the destinies of the hour. His despatches to Lord 
Stanley and his private correspondence descriptive of 
the position of affairs in Canada testify to the rectitude 
of his intentions and to the interpretation which he put 
upon his office. Some extracts from a despatch 20 of 
August 5, 1843, may here be cited : 

"My Lord, 

Regarding Lord Sydenham as the fabricator of the 
frame of government now existing in this province, I 
have read his despatches * * * with attention, in search 
of some explanation of the precise view with which he 
gave to the local executive administration its present 
form *|. * * I find that in the early portion of his de- 
spatches whenever the notion of responsible government 
is alluded to in the sense in which it is here understood, 
he scouts it. His view of the responsibility of a colonial 
governor * * * evidently was that the governor is a 
responsible government; that his subordinate executive 
officers are responsible to him, not to the legislative 
assembly; and that he is responsible to the ministers of 
the crown and liable to appeals from the colony against 
his proceedings. It is understood that he was little 
accustomed to consult his council and that he conducted 
his administration according to his own judgment. 

"The term 'responsible government,'" continues the 

20 See selections from the papers of Lord Metcalfe. J. W. Kaye. London, 1845, 
pp. 411 et 599. 
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same despatch, "now in general use in this colony, was 
derived, I am told, from the marginal notes of Lord 
Durham's report. * * * From that time, responsible gov- 
ernment became the war cry of the [democratic] party. 
Lord Sydenham had to encounter or submit to this de- 
mand. One of his objects was to win the reform party. 
* * * and they could only be won by the belief on their 
part that responsible government was to be conceded. 
In fact, Lord Sydenham, whether intending it or not, 
did concede it practically by the arrangements which 
he adopted; although the full extent of this concession 
was not so glaringly manifested during his administra- 
tion as in that of his successor." 

" There appears to me to have been a great difference 
between the sort of responsible government intended by 
Lord Durham and that carried into effect by Lord Syden- 
ham. On examining Lord Durham's report * * * I find 
that he proposes that all officers of the government, 
except the governor and his secretary, should be respon- 
sible to the united legislature; and that the governor 
should carry on his government by heads of departments 
in whom the united legislature repose confidence. All 
this might be done without impairing the usefulness of 
the governor. If the secretary who issued the governor's 
orders were not responsible to the legislature, there would 
be a great difference from the present arrangement under 
which the provincial administration is carried on through 
secretaries professedly so responsible. The general re- 
sponsibility of heads of departments, acting under the 
order of the governor, each distinctly in his own depart- 
ment, might exist without the destruction of the former 
authority of her majesty's government. In this scheme 
there is no mention of the combination of these officers in 
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a council to act bodily with the character of a cabinet, so 
as manifestly to impair the powers of the responsible 
head of the government." 

Such was Metcalfe's theory of the administration — a 
government by departments with a real, not a nominal, 
governor at its head. His view of the relation which 
it established between himself and the political parties 
of Canada appears in the same despatches. "I will 
endeavor," he wrote to Stanley, "to describe my own 
position. I am not perfectly satisfied with my council, 
chiefly because they are under the influence of party 
views, and would, if they could, drag me on with them 
in the same course. The only effectual remedy would be 
to dismiss them or such of them as are most in the extreme 
on this point, and form another council. But the con- 
sequence to be expected would be that a cry would be 
raised against me of hostility to responsible government. 

* * * My objects are to govern the country for its own 
welfare and to engage its attachment to the parent State. 
In these purposes it is my wish to conciliate all parties, 

* * * but the accomplishment of that wish seems almost 
impossible when the governor is trammeled with a council 
deeming it necessary for their existence that their own 
party alone should be considered. * * * The form of 
administration adopted by Lord Sydenham appears to 
me to have put heavy shackles on any governor who 
means to act with prudence and would not recklessly 
incur the consequences of a rupture with the majority 
in the popular assembly." 

Nor did Metcalfe conceal the fact that, of existing 
parties, he preferred the tories. At an earlier date (April 
25, 1843) he had written to the colonial secretary — "I 
am persuaded that the firmest adherents to British con- 
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nexion are the main body of the conservative party. 
Under these circumstances, and with much more sym- 
pathy in my own heart toward those who have been loyal 
than toward those who have been disposed to throw off 
the dominion of the mother country, I find myself con- 
demned as it were to carry on the government to the utter 
exclusion of those on whom the mother country might 
confidently rely in the hour of need. This exclusion is 
contrary to my inclination, and, in my opinion, much to 
be deprecated." 

Such being the position and feelings of Sir Charles 
Metcalfe, a rupture with the LaFontaine-Baldwin cab- 
net was inevitable. Indeed, the governor general him- 
self, in a letter to Lord Stanley in the summer of 1843, 
openly stated that a rupture " must come sooner or later. " 
It came at the close of the year. The persistent refusal of 
Metcalfe to permit to the cabinet a full control of appoint- 
ments to office, led to the collective resignation (with one 
exception) of the reform ministry on November 26, 1843. 
The precise view put upon the situation by Metcalfe 
and by his cabinet is found in an official communica- 
tion addressed by LaFontaine to Sir Charles Metcalfe 
and in the reply thereto. Both of these documents were 
submitted to the legislature and appear printed in full 
in the journal of the assembly. 21 The communications 
are too long for citation in full. The most important 
sections of each run as follows : 

Statement of Mr. LaFontaine: "Mr. LaFontaine in 
compliance with the request of the governor general, and 
in behalf of himself and his late colleagues, who have felt 
it to be their duty to tender a resignation of office, states, 
for his excellency's information, the substance of the 

21 Journal of the Legislative Assembly, December 1, 1843. 
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explanation which they propose to offer in their places 
in parliament. 

"They have avowedly taken office upon the principle 
of responsibility to the representatives of the people in 
parliament, and with a full recognition on their parts of 
the following resolutions, introduced into the legislative 
assembly with the knowledge and sanction of her majes- 
ty's representative in this province, on the third of Sept- 
ember, 1841. 

"They have lately understood that his excellency took 
a widely different view of the position, duties, and respon- 
sibilities of the executive council, from that under which 
they accepted office. * * * 

"Had the difference of opinion between his excellency 
and themselves, and, as they have reason to believe, be- 
tween his excellency and the parliament and people of 
Canada, generally, been merely theoretical, the members 
of the late executive council might and would have felt 
it to be their duty to avoid any possibility of collision, 
which might have a tendency to disturb the tranquil and 
amicable relations which apparently subsisted between 
the executive government and the provincial parliament. 
But that difference of opinion has led, not merely to 
appointments to office against their advice, but to appoint- 
ments and proposals to make appointments, of which 
they were not informed in any manner until all oppor- 
tunity of offering advice respecting them had passed by, 
and to a determination on the part of his excellency to 
reserve for the expression of her majesty's pleasure there- 
on, a bill, introduced into the provincial parliament with 
his excellency's knowledge and consent as a government 
measure, without an opportunity being given to the 
members of the executive council to state the probability 
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of such a reservation. They, therefore, felt themselves 
in the anomalous position of being, according to their 
own avowals and solemn public pledges, responsible for 
all the acts of the executive government to parliament, 
and, at the same time, not only without the opportunity 
of offering advice respecting these acts, but without the 
knowledge of their existence, until informed of them from 
private and unofficial sources. " 

Statement of Sir Charles Metcalfe : " On Friday, Mr. 
LaFontaine and Mr. Baldwin came to the government 
house, and after some other matters of business, and some 
preliminary remarks as to the cause of their proceeding, 
demanded of the governor general that he should agree 
to make no appointment, and no offer of an appoint- 
ment, without previously taking the advice of the coun- 
cil; that the lists of candidates should in every instance 
be laid before the council; that they should recommend 
any others at discretion, and that the governor general 
in deciding after taking this advice, should not make 
any appointment prejudicial to their influence. In other 
words, that the patronage of the crown should be sur- 
rendered to the council for the purchase of parliamentary 
support; for, if the demand did not mean that, it meant 
nothing, as it cannot be imagined that the mere form of 
taking advice without regarding it was the process con- 
templated. 

"The governor general replied, that he would not 
make any such stipulation, and could not degrade the 
character of his office, nor violate his duty, by such a 
surrender of the prerogative of the crown. 

" He at the same time objected, as he always had done, 
to the exclusive distribution of patronage with party 
views, and maintained the principle that office ought, in 
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every instance, to be given to the man best qualified to 
render service to the State, and where there was no such 
preeminence, he asserted his right to exercise his dis- 
cretion. " 

To this may be appended the following extract from a 
private letter sent by Metcalfe to Stanley on December 11, 
1843, the manuscript of which is in the Canadian archives. 
"Late on the following day Mr. LaFontaine sent me a 
written statement of the explanation which he and his 
colleagues proposed to give in their places in Parliament, 
of the grounds of their resignation. It is a most disin- 
genuous production, suppressing entirely the immediate 
matter on which their resignation took place and trumping 
up a vague assertion of differences on the theory of respon- 
sible government as applicable to a colony, which had 
been expressed in the freedom of conversation as mat- 
ters of opinion but not as grounds of procedure and were, 
therefore, very unfairly used for the purpose to which 
this misrepresentation was applied. Had the gentlemen 
openly avowed that their object was to make the council 
supreme and to prostrate the British government and 
reduce the authority of the governor to a nullity, there 
would have been truth in their statements of a difference 
between us, as I can never admit that construction of 
responsible government in a colony." 

In the Canadian assembly the majority refused to 
accept the arguments of the governor. A resolution 22 
(December 9, 1843) was adopted, supporting the action 
of the late cabinet and declaring that the governor had 
forfeited the confidence of the house. The resignation 
of the ministry in November, 1843, precipitated a crisis in 
Canadian affairs. Of the late cabinet only one member, 

22 Journal of the Legislative Assembly, December 9, 1843. 
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Mr. Daly — who had served in various governments and 
was known as the "permanent secretary" — remained in 
office. Metcalfe summoned Mr. Draper to his aid but was 
unable to form a cabinet. French Canadian support, 
save for the adhesion of Mr. Viger, an old-time patriot 
of the pre-rebellion agitation, was entirely lacking. For 
the next six months Metcalfe remained without a min- 
istry and, in the eyes of the reformers, governed in defiance 
of the Constitution. 

Meantime the country seethed with agitation. The 
Reform Association, established at Toronto in the open- 
ing of 1844, organized a campaign of meetings and ban- 
quets at which the words "responsible government" were 
shouted abroad as the alpha and omega of Canadian 
liberalism. French Canada rallied solidly to the support 
of LaFontaine and a storm of opposition howled about the 
ears of the governor general. Metcalfe, firm in his sense 
of rectitude, braced himself squarely on his feet. But 
he had no need to stand alone. The tories thus happily 
restored to their old time position of the defenders of the 
royal prerogative, rallied to the governor's side. The 
interest of the Anglican church was thrown into the scale. 
Platform and pulpit resounded to the eloquence of rival 
orators while in the pamphlet war which broke out, Zeno 
Legion, and a swarm of writers, anonymous and otherwise, 
delivered thrust and counterthrust with unabated fury. 
It is quite impossible to reproduce here any of the argu- 
ments of the Canadian pamphleteers. But the defense 
of Sir Charles Metcalfe byEgerton Ryerson,La Crisemin- 
isterielle by Mr. Viger and more than all, the Letters on 
Responsible Govemmentby Robert Baldwin Sullivan,writing 
under the name of "Legion" may be read with interest. 
All of these and many other documents of the period are 
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preserved among the Baldwin pamphlets in the Toronto 
Public Library. 

Metcalfe, casting aside the thin shadow of neutrality 
which still clung to him threw himself into the struggle. 
His relations with the two leaders of his late cabinet had 
become those of intense personal animosity. In his offi- 
cial answers to audiences and petitions, he did not hesi- 
tate to denounce them. The reformers, on their part, 
directed their attacks no longer against their political 
opponents, but straight against the governor himself. 
"Old square toes," as they called him, was denounced as 
the very embodiment of tyranny. On the other side, the 
tories adroitly endeavored to shift the issue to one of 
loyalty versus treason, of British connection versus annex- 
ation, of monarchy versus republic. The old flag was 
flaunted on the hustings and the tail of the British lion 
lashed furiously at the sides of that most available beast. 

Meantime in England the government of Sir Robert 
Peel supported Metcalfe. Stanley, speaking in Parlia- 
ment on February 2, 1844, declared that the government 
entirely approved of the conduct of Sir Charles Metcalfe, 
and in a speech of May 30, 1844, denounced the LaFon- 
taine-Baldwin party in no measured terms. 

Stanley's private despatches to Metcalfe are not pre- 
served. It was understood in the colony that they were 
strongly in support of the governor general. There is, in 
the manuscript collection of Baldwin letters in the Toronto 
Public Library, a letter from LaFontaine, dated January 
28, 1844, in which the writer states that M. T. H. Dunn 
had told him of a communication just received from the 
colonial secretary entirely endorsing the governor's con- 
duct. " This," says LaFontaine, " is a matter of course. " 

In British political circles the strongest sympathy with 
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the Canadian reform party came from the radicals of the 
school of Roebuck and Hume. These and their associa- 
tions had been consistently in favor of what they con- 
sidered Canadian liberty, had corresponded with William 
Lym Mackenzie in the rebellion period, and now espoused 
the cause of the cabinet against the governor. It must, 
however, be noted that between the Canadian reformers 
of the Baldwin group and the English radicals a great 
gulf was fixed. The latter were partisans of a little Eng- 
land and a restricted empire. To them, colonial auton- 
omy was a half way house to colonial independence. To 
the reformers, on the other hand, colonial self govern- 
ment was the only true safeguard of imperial stability. 
This amply appears in the public utterances of Robert 
Baldwin during the years under consideration. In the 
debates in Sydenham's parliament, already mentioned, 
he said in reply to Mr. Draper : " I will never yield my 
desire to preserve the connection between this and the 
mother country, and although it is said that a period 
will arrive demanding a separation, I, for my part, with 
this principle [responsible government] that has been 
avowed, being acted on, cannot subscribe to that opinion. 
If a conciliating policy were adopted toward all the people 
of this country such an opinion could have no existence. 23 
This view was repeated again and again by Baldwin and 
his associates in their campaign against Metcalfe. 24 

If the general election which ensued in the autumn of 
1844 be taken as a criterion, Metcalfe was victorious 
against his opponents. But the majority remained in 
support of Mr. Draper, and the new cabinet, appointed 
in August, was of the narrowest. The elections had been 

23 Speech in the Assembly, September 13, 1842. Kingston Chronicle and 
Gazette, September 17, 1842. No official reports of speeches were made. 

24 See, for example, Speeches of the Meetings of the Reform Association. 
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the scenes of riot and intimidation. The reformers lost 
the election, fought on the issue of responsible govern- 
ment, but the principle for which they fought was hence- 
forth practically acknowledged. The Draper government 
maintained itself in power only by resorting to all the arts 
at the disposal of the consummate politician who, under 
Sir Charles Metcalfe, was at its head. It existed in a 
state of unstable equilibrium, painfully balanced between 
its desire to maintain its conservative following and its 
anxiety to gain French Canadian support. The imperial 
government recognized the services of the governor gen- 
eral by creating him in the autumn of 1844 Baron Met- 
calfe of Fern Hill. But the fate of Durham, Sydenham, 
and Bagot was upon him and earthly honors came too 
late. A distressing malady from which he had suffered 
for some years now assumed a fatal complexion. Official 
business became impossible and on the twenty-sixth of 
November, 1845, Lord Metcalfe left Canada to die. "I 
need hardly say," Lord Stanley 25 had written him toward 
the close of his regime, "that your administration of 
affairs in Canada has more than realized the most sanguine 
expectations which I had ventured to form of it. " 

After Metcalfe came Lord Cathcart, a military man 
interested in the Oregon boundary dispute and the pros- 
pect of fighting the United States, but with neither inter- 
est nor intention of interfering with internal government. 
Meantime, the Draper government, repeatedly defeated 
in the house, tottered to its fall, and with the signing of 
the Oregon treaty, the need for a military government 
passed away. Lord Cathcart resigned his office, and in 
1847 (January 20), Lord Elgin, the new governor gen- 
eral, landed in Halifax. 

26 Stanley to Metcalfe, November 2, 1844. 
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The administration of Lord Elgin marks the accept- 
ance by the governor general and the imperial author- 
ities of the principle of colonial self-government as now 
understood. The period between Metcalfe's victory at the 
election of 1844 and the arrival of Lord Elgin in 1847, 
stands as an interregnum in the struggle. The reformers 
had never ceased in and out of parliament to advocate 
the doctrine of responsible government. Lord Elgin, 
supported by the new liberal government with Earl Grey 
as colonial secretary, was willing to concede it. 

The opinions of Elgin and Grey on responsible govern- 
ment may be said to represent a complete acceptance of 
the colonial doctrine. The English liberals had learned 
wisdom from the protracted difficulties of Canadian 
administration. Lord John Russell himself was willing 
to forget his emphatic denial of the possibility of colonial 
responsible government uttered in 1836. Lord Grey 
belonged to a family rendered illustrious in the annals 
of liberalism by his father's triumph in the reform agita- 
tion of 1832. Lord Elgin, newly married to a daughter 
of Lord Durham, had a. chivalrous interest in being the 
first to apply in their full extent the principles enunciated 
in the report of that distinguished nobleman. 

A glance at the correspondence of Lord Elgin shows the 
constitutional position which he was prepared to assume. 
"I have adopted," he wrote to Lady Elgin 26 (January 
31, 1847) "frankly and unequivocally Lord Durham's 
view of government, and I think that I have done all 
that could be done to prevent its being perverted to vile 
purposes of faction. " " I still adhere to my opinion that 
the real and effectual vindication of Lord Durham's mem- 

M T. Walrond: Letters and Journals of James, Eighth Earl of Elgin, p. 36. 
London, 1872. 
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ory and proceedings will be the success of a governor 
general who works out his views of government fairly. " 
"I give to my ministers," Elgin wrote to Lord Grey, 27 
"all constitutional support, frankly and without reserve 
and the benefit of the best advice that I can afford them 
in their difficulties. In return for this I expect that they 
will, in so far as it is possible for them to do so, carry out 
my views for the maintenance of the connexion with Great 
Britain and the advancement of the interests of the prov- 
ince. On this tacit understanding, we have acted to- 
gether harmoniously up to this time, although I have 
never concealed from them that I intend to do nothing 
which may prevent me from working cordially with their 
opponents, if they are forced upon me. That ministries 
and oppositions should occasionally change places is of 
the very essence of our constitutional system, and it is 
probably the most conservative element which it contains. 
By subjecting all sections of politicians in their turn to 
official responsibilities, it obliges heated partisans to place 
some restraint on passion, and to confine within the 
bounds of decency the patriotic zeal with which, when 
out of place, they are wont to be animated. In order, 
however, to secure these advantages, it is indispensable 
that the head of the government should show that he has 
confidence in the loyalty of all the influential parties with 
which he has to deal, and that he should have no personal 
antipathies to prevent him from acting with leading men. 
I feel very strongly that a governor general, by acting 
upon these views with tact and firmness, may hope to 
establish a moral influence in the province, which will go 
far to compensate for the loss of power consequent on the 
surrender of patronage to an executive responsible to the 

"Walrond: Op. (At., p. 40. 
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local parliament. Until, however, the functions of his 
office, under our amended colonial constitution, are more 
clearly defined — until that middle term which shall recon- 
cile the faithful discharge of his responsibility to the 
imperial government and the province with the mainte- 
nance of the quasi-monarchical relation in which he now 
stands toward the community over which he presides, be 
discovered and agreed upon, he must be content to tread 
along a path which is somewhat narrow and slippery, 
and to find that incessant watchfulness and some dex- 
terity are requisite to keep him from falling, on the one 
side into the neant of mock sovereignty, or on the other 
into the dirt and confusion of local factions." 

The views entertained by the British cabinet were such 
as to lead them to endorse Lord Elgin's attitude. The 
prime minister, indeed, Lord John Russell, seems to have 
undergone a gradual change of opinion in colonial govern- 
ment, for the tenor of his speech of 1836 and his despatch 
of October 16, 1839, 28 to Lord Sydenham do not entirely 
coincide with the official colonial policy of his cabinet 
of this later date. Lord Grey, however, insisted on inter- 
preting Lord John Russell's previous opinions in a sense 
altogether favorable to the amended and enlarged view 
of colonial responsibility which the government were now 
prepared to accept. This attempt to reconcile the prime 
minister's earlier and later attitude does not seem alto- 
gether successful. "In two despatches addressed to Mr. 
Poulett Thompson on the fourteenth and sixteenth of 
October, 1839," Lord Grey wrote in his letters to Lord 
John Russell, 29 "you pointed out the necessary distinc- 

:s House of Commons Sessional Paper, No. 621, 1848. pp. 3-6. 
29 See The Colonial Policy of Earl Russell's Administration. Earl Grey. Lon- 
don, 1854, vol. i, pp. 202, et seq. 
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tions between the government of this country and that of 
a colony; but at the same time you have observed that, 
while you saw insuperable objections to the adoption of 
the principle of the responsibility of the local government 
to the assemblies in the manner in which it had been 
stated in the colonies, you saw none to the practical views 
of colonial government recommended by Lord Durham, 
as you yourself understood them; and you announced that 
for the future the principal offices of the colonial govern- 
ments in North America would not be considered as 
being held by a tenure equivalent to one during good 
behavior, but that the holders would be liable to be called 
upon to retire whenever, from motives of public policy or 
for other reasons, this should be found expedient. You 
explained that this rule was to be applicable without 
limitation to persons appointed to the offices in question 
subsequently to the date of your despatch, and to the 
existing holders of office so far as was clearly necessary for 
the public good; but at the same time with due regard 
to the fair expectations of individuals, to whom pecuniary 
compensation should be awarded when it might appear 
unjust to dispense with their services without such an 
indemnity. Up to July, 1846, the problem of bringing 
into satisfactory operation this system of administration 
had certainly not been solved. * * * When the union was 
accomplished, the state of the country was still such as to 
prevent the French Canadians from acquiring their just 
weight in the house of assembly elected for the first parlia- 
ment of the provinces; and the circumstances of the time, 
together with his own talents for business, combined to 
give Lord Sydenham great influence over the legislature, 
and to render it necessary for him to take upon himself a 
larger personal share of the administration of affairs than 
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would have fallen to him according to the strict theory 
of the Constitution. * * * His successor, Sir C. Bagot 
[made] * * * a much nearer approach to the establish- 
ment of a really constitutional system. * * * A difference 
of opinion arose between Lord Metcalfe and his council 
upon a question relating to the distribution of patronage 
into which it is neither necessary nor expedient that I 
should enter. * * * Lord Metcalfe obtained * * * the 
support of a new assembly but this was only accomplished 
by Lord Metcalfe's personal popularity and influence, 
which were employed to procure the return of members 
favorable to his policy; the effect of this was to place 
him in direct hostility to one of the great parties into 
which the colony was divided." 

Lord Grey's despatches to the colonies clearly indicate 
the constitutional position which he expected the colonial 
governors to adopt. In his work upon Colony Policy he 
cites a despatch 30 sent to Governor Harvey of Nova 
Scotia, in which colony, though in a lesser degree than 
in Canada, the matter of responsible government had 
been a standing issue. 31 This despatch, as Lord Grey 
himself has said, offers the "best explanation" of his 
views. 

"Of whatever party your council may be composed, it 
will be your duty to act strictly upon the principle you 
have yourself laid down, in the memorandum delivered 
to the gentlemen with whom you have communicated, 
namely, 'of not identifying yourself with any but one 
party,' but, instead of this, 'making yourself both a 
mediator, and a moderator between the influential of all 

30 See House of Commons Sessional Papers, No. 621. 1848. 

31 See J. Longley's Joseph Howe, Makers of Canada Series. Morang & Co., 
Toronto. 
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parties.' In giving, therefore, all fair and proper support 
to your council for the time being, you will carefully avoid 
any acts which can possibly be supposed to imply the 
slightest personal objection to their opponents and also 
refuse to assent to any measures which may be proposed 
to you by your council, which may ^appear to you to make 
an improper exercise of the authority of the crown for 
party rather than for public objects. In exercising, how- 
ever, this power of refusing to sanction measures which 
may be submitted to you by your council, you must 
recollect that this power of opposing a check upon extreme 
measures proposed by the party for the time in the gov- 
ernment, depends entirely for its efficacy upon its being 
used sparingly and with the greatest possible discretion. 
A refusal to accept the advice tendered to you by your 
council is a legitimate ground for its members to tender 
to you their resignation — a course they would doubtless 
adopt should they feel that the subject on which a dif- 
ference had arisen between you and themselves was one 
upon which public opinion would be in their favor. 
Should it prove to be so, concession to their views must 
sooner or later become inevitable, since it cannot be too 
distinctly acknowledged that it is neither possible nor 
desirable to carry on the government of any of the British 
provinces in North America in opposition to the opinion 
of the inhabitants." 

Commenced under such auspices, Lord Elgin's admin- 
istration was evidently destined to denote the inaugu- 
ration of real self-government. Nor had he been long in 
office before a test case of such magnitude presented itself 
that Lord Elgin was enabled to establish once and for all 
a precedent against British interference in local affairs. 
Shortly after Lord Elgin's coming, the Draper govern- 
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merit sought to strengthen itself by getting rid of Mr. 
Draper. The conservative coalition — the Sherwood Daly 
ministry of May, 1847 — proved equally unstable. No 
French Canadian support was forthcoming and the 
repeated defeats of the ministry in the assembly in the 
session of June and July, 1847, made it evident that an 
entire change was necessary. When the next session 
opened at Montreal in February, 1848, the overwhelming 
defeat of the ministers on the address by a vote of fifty- 
four to twenty drove them out of office. Lord Elgin called 
upon LaFontaine and Baldwin to form an administra- 
tion. 

This second LaFontaine-Baldwin administration has 
been called in Canadian history the ' 'great ministry. ' ' The 
record of its achievements in the history of the provincial 
education, municipal government, and the building of 
Canadian railways belongs elsewhere. In the present 
connection, the central point of interest is found in the 
Rebellion Losses Bill which formed the great test of the 
principle of responsible government and whose passage 
in 1849 renders that year the real date to which the 
definite establishment of colonial self-government is to 
be assigned. The Rebellion Losses Bill was a measure 
to "provide for the indemnification of parties in Lower 
Canada whose property was destroyed during the rebel- 
lion in the years 1837 and 1838." It evoked from the 
tories an outburst of opposition that almost culminated 
in a revolt. Although only extending to Lower Canada 
a policy already adopted towards the upper section of 
the province, the bill was denounced as equivalent to 
rewarding rebels for their own rebellion. The bill was 
supported by a strong majority in the house, but the 
tories urged Lord Elgin to intervene. Lord Elgin in- 
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sisted upon maintaining his purely constitutional atti- 
tude. He refused to regard the members of the majority 
who passed the bill as a mere majority of traitors. His 
assent to the bill given in April, 1849, was the signal for 
a wild outbreak in Montreal. The great meeting of pro- 
test called in the Champ de Mars ended in riot. The 
parliament buildings went up in flames. The governor 
general was mobbed and pelted in the streets. Only the 
use of military force sufficed to quell the passions of the 
hour. Deputations from the tory party were sent to 
England to urge the disallowance of the bill by the inter- 
position of the royal prerogative. Lord Grey defended 
the rights of colonial autonomy in the House of Peers; 
Lords Stanley, Brougham, Lyndhurst 32 and others denied 
the application of such principles in the present instance. 
In the Commons, Mr. Gladstone urged the disallowance 
of the bill. 33 The imperial government refused to inter- 
fere. The rebellion predicted by the tories did not occur, 
and, from then on, the right of the Canadian parliament 
to legislate on matters affecting Canada was admitted 
as a cardinal principle of colonial policy. 

The part played by Lord Elgin in this final stage of 
the recognition of colonial self-government cannot be 
too highly estimated. "I am prepared" he said at the 
time of the riots in Montreal, "to bear any amount of 
obloquy that may be cast upon me, but if I can possibly 
prevent it, no stain of blood shall rest upon my name." 
The assent given by Lord Elgin to the bill was given with 
a full sense of the critical constitutional question involved. 
"I considered," he said, "that by reserving the bill, I 
should only have cast on her majesty and her majesty's 

32 Speeches of June 19, 1849. 

83 Speech of Mr. Gladstone, June 14, 1849. 
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advisers a responsibility which ought, in the first instance 
at least, to rest upon my own shoulders, and that I should 
awaken in the minds of the people doubts as to the sin- 
cerity with which it was intended, that constitutional 
government should be carried on in Canada; doubts which 
in my firm conviction, if they were to obtain generally, 
would be fatal to the connection." 

Three years after the date of the Rebellion Losses Bill, 
when all agitation had subsided, Lord Elgin wrote to a 
personal friend: "I have been possessed with the idea 
that it is possible to maintain on this soil of North Amer- 
ica and in the face of republican America, British con- 
nection and British institutions, if you give the latter 
freely and unsparingly." 



